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PREFACE. 


This is the second Sanskrit work on the Science of Poetry 
that is being offered to the English -reading public m an 
English garb — if we do not count the Bhasha-Bhushana, a 
Hindi work on the same subject, which was rendered into 
Engnsh and published in the pages of the Indian. Antiquary 
in 1894, by Dr Grierson, whose labours in the cause of Hindi 
literature rival those of the late Mr. Growse, The first was the 
Sahitya-Darpaua of Vi9wan3,tha EaVirSlja, which was placed 
over twenty years ago before that public by Rai Bahadur 
Pramada-D^sa Mittra^ in an English form, that still remains 
a model of scholarly and excellent translation It is time 
that another work on the subject, expounding more or less 
different -views on important points, should be published. 
Indeed >t is surprising that so little attention should have 
been directed to this department of Sanskrit learning by 
Oriental Scholars, For, as it seems to the present writer, 
the chitya literature of India h remarkably full and com" 
plete, and contains perhaps as many useful ideas worth the 
acceptance of foreign scholars as the literature of philosophy.' 

With the growth of interest and study in metaphysics 
and psychology there has undoubtedly grown on parallel 
lines, in Europe, interest in and study of the philosophy of 
otbe*' sciences. And we see excellent books issued from the 
press day after day, which seek to clear up the fundamental 
ideas of Law, of History, of Politics, of the Physical Sciences 
and of tho various brandies of Ait. In short there has been 
a general growth of introspective "Intelligence" on all 
matters ; and an effort is perceptible everywhere to locate 
every portion of knowledge m its proper placs in a universal 
scheme. There has been no philosopher worthy of the name, 
Who has left an impress oth'r than mer ely ephemeral o n 
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subsequent literature, and lias not endeavoured so to organise 
the whole of human knowledge Into one complete whole, or 
not matured ideas on all matters interesting to humanity. 
But it must be confessed that the literature on the science 
•and philosophy of poetry ismot excessively rieh in English 
Works on poets, dramatists, novelists, and on the history of 
: literature abound ; and naturally many of such works, 
principally biographical, cntieal, appreciative, or desorip- 
tive, yet incidentally, enunciate directly, or indicate indi- 
rectly, very useful and instructive ideas on the basic ques* 
tioas of the subjects concerned. But scientific works, pro- 
fessedly confining themselves to the principles which underlie 
all literature (in the speeiai sense of the term, viz belles lettres), 
are few. Prof, Bain’s works on Rhetoric and Composition 
and On Teaching English are what might have been expected 
from him, a clear thinker and philosopher and scholar of 
" encyclopedical learning * in the well- judged language of 
Mill, But they Btand almost by themselves j Prof Bain 
himself says in his prefaces, with reference to the department 
of Figures of Speech, that f< never before has that branch 
received so large a share of attention,” and again, adverting 
to the emotional qualities of style, that his “is the first 


attempt at a methodical and exhaustive account of these qua- 
lities’' And they are- not final nor complete, as the Professor 
himself admits beforehand, ■■ Thus, though it would probably 
be presumptuous at this date, 'to hint that India had any- 
thing new to teach Europe, still it may perhaps be excusable 
to say that Indian books on Stihitya might help to clear up 
ideas if only by affording the occasion for a further and 
;4eeper study of the snbjeet 


The first and most important question of the science is &< 
to what constitutes the essence of poetry. The long accepts 
answer m India is that Emotion constitutes that essence,— 
conclusion which British investigators are only now approach 
mg, and with still hesitating steps ; as Dr. Bain tentatively 
says (O a Teaching English, p. 2l4>-» to emotion we must eom< 
*Maayq&ny precise definition ” of poetry. Qf course then 
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are more or less slight difference in the details as discussed 
by different Writers. The auothor of the work now translated 
has formulated h'-s anwer to the question in language which 
may appear at first sight to be even radically different from 
the accepted view j and students will find interesting points of 
resemblance in his tieatment of the subject and Prof. Bain's, 
who also, at least in the form of his book on Rhetoric, treats 
of all connected questions as subsidiary to Style, But this 
innovation of our author’s too is only apparent ; and is perhaps 
due to nothing else than an exaggerated desire to be original. 
He tacitly reverts to the general position m his treatment ot 
the auxiliary subjects, — herein again offerings point of resem- 
blance to Dr, Bain, And this is the essence and the net result 
of the teaching of the tiahitya, pusfrm : v%& , that the ex- 
pression of the emotions, inthir infinite forms and their 
combinations developed by the infinite forms and situations of 
human life, is the business of literature ; and thit those writers 
are the greatest, and those works the most permanent and tbs 
most prominent, that have seized and embodied the most 
paumtiftufc and prominent emotions of humanity In the most 
remarkable manner. 

fc t T i 

It is interesting and instructive to compare Dr. Bain's 
classification of the emotions admissible mto poetry with those 
of the Sanskrit authors, and their respective arguments in 
support of them. The secret of the true reason, why Pathos 
plays such an important part in all literature, why 

(“amongst the poetical emotions the supreme is Pathos”) m 
the words of the ancient Indian poet, and why "our sweetest 
songs are those that tell of saddest thought” in the words of 
the modern English post, is still to seek. Neither Maramata 
nor Bain, etc ., are quite satisfactory on this point. The student 
might try and invent an explanation for himself. If he can, 
further, satisfy himself as to why "the Furious” "the Terrible” 
- 3 "the Disgusting” should f ud » plaoe itr poetry he will 
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have discovered a deeper reason than Dr. Max Nord&u, for 
tbe r amazing outbreak of these m the literature, whose aberra- 
tions he so trenchantly, if not sufficiently deeply, exposes m 
his hook entitled "Degeneration." 

Another notable point is that the form of the Kavya is 
assigned a very secondary place in Sakitya, While in the 
West, metre, and to a less extent, rhyme, have been held to be 
essentials, they are of very minor importance in India Prof 
Bain, and J. S. Mill before him ( vide bis Dissertations), 
apparently approximate to the Indian view which allows of 
such famous gadya Itavyas (prose-poems) as Kadamhari, 
t asavadattti, &e., and of course includes the drama under 
poetry at large, as one of its species; Walt Whitman and his 
imitators also recognise m practice the accuracy of it. It must 
be confessed, however, that this view is only correct in prin 
eiple and as a theory. In practice the powerful additions made 
to the pleasures of poetry by metre and rhyme have checked 
the growth of prose-poems considerably, and thrown into the 
shade all but the very best. For similar reasons, just as the 
metrical poem is an advance upon the prose-poem, so "recited 
poetry" and the drama constitute an advance upon the 
metrical poem ", to the musical effects of metre and rhyme 
which enlist the services of the ear in farthering the pleasures 
of poetry, the drama adds the scenic effects, which engage 
the eye also. And hence the dictum gjrssrj SJgty (of 
poems the drama is the highest). Thus it appears that Sahityca 
treats of the principles of poetry ; and it treats of Words and 
Style only in so far as they express more fitly or otherwise the 
appropriate emotion. The treatment of the mere form it 
leaves to Prosody for metre and rhyme, and to Ndtya £a$tra , 
for dramaturgy. Sanskrit Prosody has little interest for the ' 
general English reader ; but the science of Mimetic* obviously 
has, and there is no work on the subject yet, for a wonder, in the 
Usd of -Shakespeare,— the one or two books like Hammertoa's 
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“The Actor's Art/ that are just beginning to come out, being 
scarcely entitled to rank as scientific books. If opportunities are 
favourable, the present writer hopes to bring out some day a 
translation of Bharata’s A IHiya Q&stra,, the oldest work avail- 
able on the subject. 

The history of the science of poetry in India, like that of 
all others, is lost in antiquity. Tradition speaks of original 
aphorisms by Qauddhodani, by Bharata and by Yamana These 
aphorisms too are lost for the present, except the last which has 
been recently printed by the enterprising publishers of the 
Ktivyamala. YUmana’s Sutras aie not old, that is to say, 
not much older than 800 A. C. Fragments of the other two 
are met with in the form of quotations by later writers. It is 
possible and to be hoped that they may* be recovered some day ; 
for not very old authors refer to them as having formed the 
subject of their studies, before they began their own works j 
and it is very much to be desired that they may be so recovered, 
for the Sutra literature shows a finality of statement, so far as 
general principles are concerned, which could result only from 
ft perfect grasp of the completed " circle of knowledge ; ” and 
if is not likely that any future races will succeed in improving 
upon these statements of final principles, however much they 
may and will make fuller the contents of the general ideas in 
consequence of more varied experience m larger circles of life. 

gauddhodani appears to have been one of the first to 
defiuity formulate the view that emotion is the essence of 
poetry -en??? (utterance embodying emotion is 

poetry), according to a quotation in Alankara flekhara. It is 
only a matter of conjecture whether he belonged to the genuine 
Sutra period of Sanskrit literature— the period immediately- 
following Y y asa, the great organiser of Sanskrit learning. 

i The outlines and the elementary principles of Sabitya are 
gffftn in the Agni Parana also as now extant; but as to the 
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( authorship, authentic! ty and antiquity of the. work gia vs 
doubts are entertained by those learned in these matters. 


As regards Bharata, a tradition says that the Kiirika. 1 
(memorial verses), of the Kavya-Pr&kaoa, themselves are the 
work of Bhar&ta, and that if animats wrote only the prose por 
tion of the test in the form of a commentary. But another 
tradition, as also the fact that Mammata refers to Bharata ir 
one plaee, in the fourth Chapter of the work, in support of the 
doctrine stated in the KarikS, goes against this. The truth, as 
usual, probably lies between, and Mammata seems to have mad< 
large use of the Sutras of Bharata in fashioning his verses, anc 
has perhaps incorporated therein large pieces of them bodily 
thus giving rise to the first mentioned tradition. 

Mammata himself was undoubtedly a jBrShmana of Kashmir 
and lived and wrote Ms famous work certainly before the 12tt 
century A. 0 , about the time when English literature wai 
just beginning to be born. The earliest commentary on his 
work now available and apparently the earliest m fact also, is, 
that of Mamkya- Chandra ; and that is expressedly dated by 
Mandkya-Chandra himself, in the colophon, with the Samvat 
year 1216, ‘corresponding with 1159 A. C. At the same time 
there is no reason to believe that the author of the Kuvya. 
PrakSea lived earlier than the eleventh century A. C. ; for he 
quotes a verse in his 10th Chapter from Bhoja, who reigned in 
the earlier half of that century ; for a tradition has it that his 
younger brother Uvvata attended the court of this very 
Bhoja at his capital Avanti for some time ; and he was 
probably the medium of the quotation, It is easy to under- 
stand that the Court-Pandit should have gladly seized on the 
first opportunity that offered of paying an elegent compliment 
to the literary merits of his really deserving master,by securing 
for a production of his a gratifying reference and quotation in 
the masterpiece of Ms famous brother, and -of, at the same tune, 
end by the same stroke of poliey, obtaining for that master- 
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piece an introduction under the most favourable circumstances 
to the court of his royal patron. 

Mammata was a member of a true Pandit family ; he was 
the son of Jayyata, the joint author with Yamana of the 
celebrated grammatical treatise* the l<a§ika; and the brother 
of Kayyata, the author of the standard gloss on Pataujah’s 
Great Commentary* and of the above-mentioned Uwvata, the 
author of a Bhlshya on the Yadas and other Yedto works, which 
however, have been superseded by the later works of Sayana- 
Madh&va Mammata is said* by Phimasgna in the opening 
veisesofhis commentary on the Ksvya-Prak&ca* to have 
travelled te Pennies for purposes of study. The tunes of 
•Mammata seem to have been times of a general outburst 
of hteratuie and learning in Kashmir* winch had most likely 
something to do with ftie Buddhist hteiature and learning, then 
on its way out of India to its present Tibetan home across the 
Himalayas. A lot of literary names ending with the character- 
istic syllable ta are to be found in the books of this period, 
Vs jj rata, Rudrata, Bhallata* Yabhata, Alhtfca, Ac, How these 
outbursts and revivals travel -about from place to place is a 
phenomenon which is observable in the literary history of 
ancient aud modern Europe also. Sahiiyc ui India appears to 
have passed on from Kashmir to Mithila, and thence to Bengal j 
it is now almost confined to the Deccan, 

i 

The mention of Allata leads U3 to the fact that the Kavya- I 
Proks^a could not be completed by Mammata, notwithstand- 
ing the inevitable mangalftcharana, the propitiation of the 
appropriate Goddess of Speech. Apparently in accordance with 
the very satisfactory explanation of the ingenious Naiytkyika, J 
the past evil karma of Mammata’a previous births was too i 
voluminous to be dispelled by the amount of mangalaoharna ■ 
he made, and so the thread of hm life broke short ! But it 
^hroke short when he was in sight of hisgoai; and he has 
“I^Sftjcally completed his work. About a, third of the last 
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chapter on Figures, — or rather as they are more becomingly 
named in Sanskrit, Ornaments of Speech,— whtch third amounts 
1 roughly to a tenth of the whole work, — was written by Allata, 
from the second half of the 118th. verse onwards, (page 244 
of the translation). This is expressly stated by Auand in his 
commentary entitled the Nidarcans, on the Kavya-Prctkitgcc, 
who again, in explaining the last verse of the work, refers to 
the same fact m this wise, “although this 10th chapter has 
been written by two authors, still the appreciating will miss 
no pleasure of true excellence ; indeed the general experience 
is that the mangoe fruit bred out of crossed varieties is even 
more luscious (than the fruit of either of its original parents)." 
Other Commentators also interpret the cloka above referred 
to, to the same effect. 

Of commentaries -and glosses on the Kuvya Prhaqa the 
number is legion, Verses current amongst the Pandits refer 
to this fact thus— 

SfiTSTrcmW fie?T 

?tfN It 

(commentaries on theK&vya-Prakaqa have been done ap.In every 
; house, and yet it it remains as difficult to understand as ever !) 

Or again — 

(although there are thousands of glosses on the Kavya-Prakaca 
still, &e , &e.) There is no other Sanskrit work so ranch 
be-commented, except perhaps the Paribhtishendu-geJchara of 
NSge$a Bhatta. It might be worth mention in this connection 
that Vi<pwanatba Kavirsja, the author of the other most 
famous work on Sahitya, referred to at the outset of this 
preface, thought fit to write an elaborate commentary on. the 
Savya-Prakaja after composing his own independent work, as 
i is evident from the frequent references to tkektter in the former 
| Indeed’the- work seems to have excited a most singular emula- 

tmn aatop g 3t a!I cIagBGs of w riters to show their appreciation 


of It by means of comments ; famous Nh.yfiyikus like Jag-ad^ a 
and Gaditdkara, leaders in Vyakarana like Nrmeoa lihatta 
renowned TSntrikas like Qokuia-Natlia and Ivaiynna UpKth’ 
yaya, bare all tried their hands at it This gives us an idea of the 
high honour in which the KAvya-Prakiua has a I ways been held 
throughout India, as an authority on its subject, aud as a work 
the careful study o£ which is indispensable to every p, ind( J 
who aspires to be regarded as a “ Sahityacharya.” 

A very full account of principal commentaries K on 


* Though uo lees than forty-mx commentaries are enumerated, 
there, three more commentaries have been found, of which no men 
tiou is mad* ; (1) By one « Band ita-Raja” ('identified by panel u, 
with Raghunandaria Bsya.the renowned disciple of itfalieca TUfckura 
This commentary begins (bus : m<!TgrP?f?acrTn- 

wi II » II ?Mr 

1 q^r«7fTT3V. mk £m ; jj 

S'msfo 5%raw wfit jy^wrowrwiHTcw. j ^Ti 

gumwircsinwris srTm qranfer ^ it ^ u 

I mstw k k^x 

[5TB m\ f 1 ra¥^i%3ri^qr; 

ii u ii torraFs^faft- 

flwwta *j R . 

*mi& 

jfpf || ftnt? enr5s thtl3 . 

iiffr i 

^r3ffsr^t%rfT^TS^rsT^T2gsrsBrar n The ms. 

found is dated WAV (A 0. 163“^ (2) By Mrth&mahop£Ldhy5va 

Ooknla-Nathft Upadhyaya This begins thus * TyRTrRPr Sjf- 

=m$3*M*w<nT i sBisasr^tmi^i^srafii 5r?tj tmnwjg 11 

l%=t.Rf ¥f MUTlrT^fT ^TTR^^TJ T%^ 

BTRARfnjRq muK rus*^ 

^B^fE7F?tTgy-?7W : g?iF?f37fW77=p^Prq??ryi!I^[gT7f^B5f5!^Trf'' 

^ #T55f<?Sm^fa ¥T?idr?IT%T | q&qftqpiajg: 


«—U 
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tke work b to be found in i he elaborate Sanskrit Introduction 
(from winch many of the facts stated above have been taken) 
to liis edition of it, (with Ins own— the latest, perhaps the best, 
and certainly the faUest-commentaiy), by the eminently 
learned MahmiiMiopadhyay a Pandit Yamanacharya Ztmlki- 
kar of Poona. 

In bringing the above remarks to a conclusion, I have ti 
thank the gentlemen who have, in oneway or another, helped 
me m the translation, First among these comes Pandit 
Jay&deva Professor of Yy&karana m the “Darbhanga 

PathacSia,” Benares, from whom I got my first lessons in KAvya 
Prakaca 5 and then Rai Bahadur Pramada DSsa Mittia of 
Benares, already mentioned, who not only encouraged me m 
the work, but also took upon himself the trouble of correcting 
an important portion of it My thanks are also due to my 
honoured tutor, late Mr. Arthur Terns, M. A., Principal of the 
Queens College, •Benares, without whose encouraging words 
and example, X shonbl probably have never rental ed upon 
literary work, and to whose kind help is due the publication of 
the present translation. The last person, but not the least, 
■whom I cannot leave unmentioned, is Babu Govinda-Daaa of 
Benares, who has ever been the guiding spirit of bteiary life 

Dabbbakga | GANGANATHA .TIIA 

April, 1918 | 


The MS found does not extend to i he end (3) By Kallyatia 
XJpadhyaya only fragments o£ this work have been found 

Id a foot note in connection with commentary Ho 25, the Sanskut 
Introduction says that it is by Yachaspati Mpjra, the ” 

I venture to point out that this is an oversight ‘ because the Yaohas 
pati Mtijra, who is generally styled — the author of “Bba- 

mati” 4 c — is much older than Mammata, and further, this author 
has enumerated all his works at the end of ‘BhatnatJ” wbei e no men 
tios is made of any commentary on the Kavya-Piakae * The 
Yachaspati Mhjra who wrote a commentary on the Kavyj-Prakaiyi, 
la the legiH, the author of a senes of Dhai magastra woiks — Aehare 
ohmtftcgani he 



CHAPTER L 

AIM, CAUSE AND FORMS OF POETRY. 

The paging here followed is that of the Bombay edition, 1889 
J£d. Vanianachartja, 

In the beginning, the author invokes the appropriate divi- 
nity, for the removal of impediments 

l t — [Page 2 ] Glorious is the port’s speech com* 
preheating a creation uugoyemed 
invocation. py Nature’s laws, pleasurable in 

its entirety, independent (of accessories) and agreeable 
through ninefold Poetic Sentiment (i£ct$«).* 

The creation of BrahmS ia controlled by the laws of Nature, 
abounds in pleasure, pain and delusion, 
emtaSSedthhmtT ia dependent upon material and cooper- 
Srahraa.. alive ceases, such as htoMs.and afttion 

rcspCJMvrlv, — has only six taste*, and through these too, itf 
not always agiccablu. The creation ot the poets speech, hew* 
.ever, in uni: he this, and hence “is glorious” — which evpros* 
sirm implies ruvcience ro ». 

The author nest states the subjects (of bis work), with its 


2.— [ Page 5 ] Poetry is for — fame, -wealth, kno-w- 
- ledge -of rights and usages, 'removal 
etrjv ' of '^ Tils> uninterrupted eXtrem^ 

pleasure and cs.hort.a J jon, similar (in ngioeahlenoss) to 
lhat comijig ftoin a beloved hmimk L 
Pam * -as lhat of Kahdas and others 


* Ham prop^rlv so called cousins in hPii" iuienn of low, hu rei 
and Um .i\<- -inamfeii'ing tliauiselvoh, in jiobwj <m f * drama, through 
, ip ya.FW,ns,«i»uae»rT-lih6 cid'-ani, Uui oiuoiaus aw' 1 l-a ouxL n ry 

•k-j . 1 ra. r Titi nf u nntwctml I Sifivi m l.l'lf'Hhh. LftVC 


J?ojfWi $ of a .inoro nnr r 
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Wealth — as received by DhSvaka and others from §ri 
Harsa and other kings. 

Knowledge — of rights and nsages proper to kings end others. 

Removal of ttvils — as in the case of Mayura (through his 
propitiation of) the Sun. 

The chief aim of poetry, however, is the attainment of 
pure unalloyed pleasure, immediately following the sensing of 
Poetic Sentiment (Rasa). 

When Poetry exercises its full functions, it helps the deve- 
lopment of various Poetic Sentiments sublates the direct effects 
of the effects of a word and its expressed meaning — and as such 
it differs from the Veda, in which the word — equal to a supe- 
rior’s command predominates ; and also from the Puranas in 
which the predominating element is the sense in the form of 
friendly advice (not to be necessarily followed verbatim). Such 
poetry is the work of poets, expert at representing things in 
a light passing the comprehension of ordinary people ; it offers 
advice to other poets, and men of taste, having like a dear wife 
attracted attention, by means of a charming tenderness in the 
advice advice such as that one should behave like Rama, and 
not like R&vana. And poetry, as such, is by all means to be 
attempted. 

Having defined the aims, the author now states the causes 
of poetry. 

3— Poetic genius, proficiency arising from a care- 
ful study of objects, Science and 

Cause of Poetry. n i , . . „ 

Poetry, and practice of the teach- 
ings of practical men — these three conjointly, constitute 
the cause of the production of Poetry. 

(1) Poetic genius — the seed of poetry, so to say. This is 
a peculiar faculty without which, (in the first place) there could 
be no poetry; or even if there were, it would be ridiculous. 

_ Facility of composition arising from a careful study of- 
objects, i .e. of all kinds of objects, animate as well as inanimate; 


